OIL   FUEL   AT  SEA.

to secure an even flow of oil. This ensures steady com-
bustion, and prevents pulsation.
The air vessel is charged through a small snifting valve.
A spring-loaded relief valve is fitted to protect the system
from an excessive rise in pressure.
The discharge from this valve is lead back to the suction
side of the pump through a return pipe.
Should the pump at any time shew a tendency to race,
whilst maintaining a high vacuum on the gauge, the trouble
will probably be traced to a choked suction strainer.
A small hand-pump is provided for pumping water
from the storage tanks, and for circulating the oil when
starting up from cold.
With the smaller sizes of pressure pump, the design
can be arranged to allow of the pump being operated by
hand as well as by steam.
Fig. 21 shews the relative sizes of an oii-fuei pump and
a feed-water pump. It must not be thought that the fuel
pump is a large and ponderous machine. On the contrary,
it is the smallest independent power pump on board the ship.
About 1 Ib. of oil is consumed per I.H..P. per hour;
and assuming a steam consumption of 15 Ibs. per I.H.P.
per hour, this means that the feed pumps must have 15
times the capacity of the fuel pump if they run at the
same speed.
Consider a 3000 I.H.P. engine, having a fuel consumption
of 1 Ib. per I.H.P. per hour. The total oil consumption
would be about 50 Ibs. per minute. Taking the specific
gravity of oil at 0-9, this gives a consumption of roughly
1 cubic foot per minute.
A pump, 2|-inch bore by 6-inch stroke, running at 30